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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


Nothing but leaves ; no fragrant flowers, 
No ripened fruit; 

Nothing but leaves to prove the tree 
Had life and root. 

Nothing but leaves; no garnered sheaves 
Of golden grain; 

Nothing but leaves to prove the power 
Of sun and rain. 


Nothing but leaves; no noble thoughts 
Wrought into deeds; 

Nothing but leaves where we should show 
Both sheaves and seeds, 

Nothing but leaves for months and years, 
And precious powers; 

Nothing but leaves to prove we lived 
The golden hours, 

Nothing but leaves! and dare we rest 
With leaves content; 

While seeking fruit the Master's eyes 
Are on us bent. 

--ANGIE A, FULLER. 
Og 


BRITISH DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTIONS.—SALARIES 
DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 





AND 


THE BATTLE OF THE SYSTEMS. 
For some time back a newspaper war has been going on in Kng- 
land on the subject of articulation and the old system of signs and 


dactylology, brought about by a lecture on the German system of 


teaching by lip-reading and articulation, delivered by Dr. Dasent, 
of London, famous for his ‘Nurse Lectures.” The lecturer attacks 
‘signs and dactylology without saying one word in their favor and 
extols the German system to the skies. He finds powerful advocates 
of what he has advanced, and as usual, they are those who have had 
no practical experience in teaching deaf-mutes. The “Thunderer” 
of Printing-House Square boldly prophesies the doom of dactylology 
and the sign-language at no distant day. The Daily News, an- 
other London paper, which finds its way into the abode of Royalty, 
sends forth a similar fiat, and urges the necessity of a sweeping 
“reform” in the methods of deaf-mute instruction, stating that the 
American institutions long ago adopted the German System (?) 
These two papers, and the learned lecturer particularly, display 
much ignorance on the subject which they treat, overlooking the 
fact that the great majority of deaf-mutes can never be instructed 
by articulation and that lip-reading can be practically used in very 
rare cases. ; 

On the other hand, those papers and gentlemen who defend 
dactylology and signs, display more common-sense in their argu- 
ments and have the best of the battle. One of the latter papers, The 
London Echo, in speaking on the subject, calls the British teachers 
“a laborious, indifferently remunerated and very partially-esteemed 
body of men,” whose merits and even honesty, he Echo maintains, 
Dr. Dasent’s lecture impugned. 

The words, quoted from The Echo, call forth this article, which 
will explain, to some extent, wHy the British teachers are an “in- 
differently remunerated” body, and whois responsible for it. In 
order to give some. idea of the workings of the British institutions 
for deaf-mutes, it will be necessary to follow the young teacher 
through his apprenticeship in one of the schools, which has earned 








some fame as a training institution for teachers, and in whose track 
other institutions are following. 
THE EMBRYO TEACHER. 

He is frequently a dependent of an influential friend or acquaint- 
ance of the headmaster of the institution. He is young in years and 
experience, sometimes being only 12 or 14 years old, and is one whose 
progress in some high school has been suddenly cut short by unavoid- 
able circumstances. The headmaster has an idea of making his 
institution a training school, to supply other institutions of its class 
with teachers at a cheap rate, and the plan iust be carried out. 
This system has already “ glutted the labor-market.” to use a com- 
mercial phrase, and as a consequence, the salaries of teachers of 
deaf-mutes in Britain are so low as barely to be enough to supply 
the young teacher with decent garments for the first, second and 
third years of his servitude, and they have to get almost everything 
on credit. Sometimes this credit system is carried so far as to ex- 
ceed the annual income of the youth, and when the day of reckon- 
ing comes, he is taxed with extravagance and refused further credit. 

The youth is impressed at the outset with the importance of his 
appointinent, and the nobleness of the work in which he is about 
to engage is enlarged on, and visions of a position as headmaster of 
some institution loom up but too often vanish as time rolls on. 
His own defective education is a serious barrier, but he is assured 
that he will have aimple leisure for self-culture. and his fears of un- 
fitness for the work, in- consequence of never having seen a deaf- 
mute nor having the remotest idea of how the deaf and dumb are 
taught, are likewise overruled by his friends and employers with the 
assurance that it “does not matter,” as others like himself have sue- 
ceeded in the work and attained a respectable niche of fame as 
His salary is stipulated at £6 (or &30) a 


year, with board and lodgings and the promise of a gradual advance 


teachers or headmasters. 


as his experience in the philanthropic work increases. 
HIS FIRST DAY'S WORK. 

The ceremony of introduction to the pupils and teachers of the 
institution of the youth by the headmaster is soon over. He next 
takes charge of his class. His head and shoulders barely show 
themselves to the pupils over the school desks—he is often so short 
and young! He is told to learn the manual alphabet and teach 

With regard to the sign-language, he 
To do this he is deputed 


others at the same time. 
must pick it up by mixing with the boys. 
to see that the boys are up every morning, winter and summer, be- 
tween 5and6 A. M. and to take them across the yard or garden to the 
wash-rooms. Here he is employed superintending the washing of 
faces and the toilet of some seventy-five to one hundred boys: At 
7 A. M. he has to assemble them in the school-room for morning 
prayer, after which the school duties begin. His class consists of 
twelve to fifteen pupils, who have only been in the institution a few 
His few hours of practice on the manual al- 
“two,” 


weeks or months. 
phabet card has enabled him to spell on his fingers—‘“one,” 
“three” and “eup” “cat,” “cap,” but his ‘awkward-and embarassed 
manner causes a smile to play over the countenances of his co-labor- 
ers and the pupils, which makes him think he has made a mistake, 
He, however, struggles 
He is 


and he soon loses confidence in himself. 
on, endeavoring to bear in mind the nobleness of his work. 
glad when the breakfast hour arrives, but then he has to arrange 


the boys for their meal, and hurry with his own, School again 
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commences soon after 9 P. M. and continues till 12. He finds that 
the task of teaching in school is not his only employment. He has to 
get them regularly to school and to their meals three times a day, 
besides seeing them up early to wash and to bed after prayers. It 
is his duty to superintend the boys at play as well as at work. His 
own fare is humble. His morning and evening meals consist of 
bread and butter, tea and coffee all the year round with only a slight 
variation on Christmas-day. By 8 P. M. all the pupils have retired, 
and the young teacher is called to his cheese-~and-bread -supper. 
By the time it is despatched he is thoroughly tired with his round 
of toil, and only too glad to get to bed, but to sleep he cannot! 
The bed is a strange one, and the bed-fellows strange too, for he 
has to sleep in the same large dormitory occupied by the boys, to 
be at hand whenever wanted. 
and his new work, his home and his kind friends far, far away. 
Exhausted nature limits all physical and mental suffering, and in 
the case of the young teacher there is noexception. He has tossed 
on his pillow until his head aches. At last, from fatigue and wear- 
iness, he drops into dreamland. 

This closes his first day and first night in a British institution for 
deaf-mutes. He has no 
time for self-culture, for study amid such ceaseless worry and toil 
He feels his task a hard one, but he remem- 


Day by day it is the same round of toil. 


would be impossible. 
bers that his friends and the minister of his parish told him it was 
both noble and philanthropic, and tries to cheer himself up for the 
next day’s work. ; 

ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 

As time passes, he becomes expert in the discharge of his many 
duties, and then extra work is required of him “to fill up his time,” 
which often invades the proper hours of sleep. He is told he must 
devote all his time to the benevolent work, for which he receives the 
munificent salary of $30 a vear ! 

He is sent on errands, and has often to do duty as postman. He 
assists to paper walls, and dig the garden, and shows the boys how 
to feed the pigs. The printing office and bindery require hands, and 
the teachers and pupils have “ to fill up their time,” by lifting types 
and folding sheets of printed paper. Thus the youth fills the offices 
of printer, binder, gardener, postman and errand-boy, besides that 
of teacher. 

In one institution, in particular, a large revenue is obtained by 
the headmaster from the labor of the teachers and pupils in printing 
his numerous educational works, compiled for use in public schools. 
This labor does not bring the institution any income, with the ex- 
ception of saving the cost of printing the annual report and a few 
circulars. The sales of these’ educational works extend to remote 
regions in India, Africa, Australia, and America. 


THE MAN IN AUTHORITY. 


The position of a British headmaster of a deaf-mute institution 
differs as widely from that of an- American principal as the United 
States government differs from that of Russia or Persia. The former 
man in authority has unlimited power, and achieves an easy triumph 
over those who may rebel against his iron rule. The intellect of 
his subordinates is generally of small calibre, which enables him to 
carry out successfully a Wackem-Squeers system. In regard to the 
fare, pay and work of the teavhers, they are but little removed from 
a level with the inmates of Dotheboys’ Hall. The teachers in one 
institution, a few years ago, were on the point of issuing an appeal 
to the public to get their grievances redressed, but they adopted a 
milder measure and severed their connection with the institution ; 
some even abandoned the profession altogether. 


EASY-GOING COMMITTEES. 
The committees, who are entrusted with the management of these 


He lays thinking over his prospects , 








important institutions, are easy-going gentlemen. They like the 
work, which they undertake to do, to be performed by others, and 
never take the trouble to investigate or look into matters which are 


under the headmaster, nor do they ever inquire into the nature of 


the work or the remuneration of teachers engaged and dismissed at 
the will and pleasure of the headmaster, or their fitness for the work. 
If the funds are economically expended, all is right and fair in their 
opinion, and the headmaster and’ matron get unlimited praise for 
good household and financial management. They do not know that 
the headmaster’s salary amounts to two or three times the total paid 
in wages to several teachers, the matron and all the domestic ser- 
vants in the institution put together. This state of affairs has been 
going on year by year for about half a century, and the lucrative 
position of headmaster has become hereditary in the family of the 
original man in authority. -A notable instance of this is seen in the 
London Institution. A short time ago one of the officers of this 
institution published a pamphlet, exposing the injustice of the pres- 
ent management of the institution. It caused considerable sensa- 
tien and comment at the time, and a remonstrance came from the 
Londow press against making the funds and landed property of that 
wealthy establishment a family inheritance. The officer who ven- 
tured to appeal to the public for redress, was quickly discharged 
from the institution, and the matter passed into oblivion. When 
the British deaf-mute institutions are in such a state of mismanage- 
ment and at the mercy of one man, we cannot wonder at The Echo 
proclaiming to the civilized world the fact that the teachers are a 
“laborious, indifferently remunerated, and very partially esteemed 
body of men.” 

No paper in England has as yet dared to publish the grievances 
of the teachers, because the headmasters are always influential men, 
backed by committees, patrons and patronesses who believe nothing 
but what is told them by the headmaster. Let these facts see the 


‘light, and Jet the American press proclaim the grievances of the 


long-suffering and laborious teachers on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The British government does not contribute one penny to 


the education of deaf-mutes, aud it will have no control over their — 


affairs until they are brought under the fostering wing of the Edu- 
cational Council. 
A CONTRAST. 

The following tables of salaries may be of some importance to 
teachers of deaf-mutes on both sides of the Atlantic and to the 
public at large. The first table relates to the salaries paid at a cer- 
tain American institution, and was published to show how inade- 
quate they were: 

American salaries. 


KR 


Superintendent with board and lodging 





























1, 400 00 

Ist teacher (experience not stated)......... 1, 500 00 
2a “ “ “ 1, 500 00 
“ oe “sé 1, 100 00 

4th “ 24 m 1,000 00 
Sth ‘ “ ye 1, 000 00 
6th- “ £ 800 00 
wth * - oe 500 00 
8th Ld oe oe 400 00 
INO iis San. siis ss csecontcimcisin sanestit 800 00 
Matron 400 00 
Assistant MALTON... ......55......ccccccccseceseccscresessseeses ode 300 00 
BEaster Of SHOO-BRODP. ...00.:0:..0screccsreserevssesosseracyccstesoversocesncesoonecces soces 1,000 00 
“6: carpentry shop .» 1,000 00 
Income from labor of pupils for institution 386 00 


The wages, paid for the duties enumerated in this article, are 
brought in contrast with the salaries above quoted. It may be of 
some comfort to the American teachers to know that they are not 
the worst paid in their profession, and that their labor is not so little 
appreciated as those of their brethren in England. The wages of 
the Wackem-Squeers: system have never been published in detail, 
and are here given for the first time, from one who has experienced 
the system : . : 
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British salaries. 
English c’y. Am. c’y. 


| 

Headmaster, with board, lodgings, & for self | 
$1,500 00 | 

| 












PIE INI vane ctecbckacccnsstssusescisecssidlees tvetonedevecsancsc cn £300 
Ist teacher (17 years’ experience)... a 30 150 00 
2a “6 * “ ). 18 90 00 
3d “ (d = = ) 16 80 00 
4th $ “a “id 6 deve 12 70 00 
5th . a. 4 * Desa ty) 50 00 
6th “ (l “ at ) 6 30 00 
WW OFIMIGETONE., ......c0ecescorsdescereecesovesses stbisied PD) 100 00 
=, do duty as stewards and work as fore- 

men. | 
Average yearly value of work done by teachers 

and pupils, not accounted for ....... mebiintiesccsitce ; 1,250 00 | 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

The British institutions for deaf-mutes need good and experienced | 
teachers at a fair remuneration, and their work will then be more 
effectually accomplished. It cannot be expected that young men of 
talent and ability will engage in a work, requiring so much perse- 


verance, patience and exhausting labor, as that of teaching deaf- 
mutes, when the salaries are so very low, and the jack-of-all-trades 
toil so large. This is a subject of vital importance, and concerns | 


the welfare of not only a “laborious and only. partially esteemed 
body of men,” but of over 12,000 deaf-mutes in Britain, for whose 
proper education the benevolent public contribute yearly upwards 
of $1,200,000. The time and labor of the teachers should be util- 
ized for the benefit of the institution and its pupils, instead of em- 
ployed in the drudgery to which they: are subjected: by the man in 
authority. This would probably be brought about soon enough if 
the editors of the widely circulated Hecho would copy the foregoing 


into its columns. T. W. 
—_—_—_—_ Po 


HOW DEAF-MUTES BECOME BEGGARS. 
In a communication to The Advance written by Guillermo | 
observed a statement or two that recalled my mind to a subject that 
has occupied my attention before. I feel obliged to the writer, 





whom I presume is an old friend of mine, for a fact or two to em- 
bellish my subject. He says that while in Clinton, lowa, he saw a | 
crowd of young men and boys standing near a saloon, Coming 
nearer to see what the matter was, he saw “a fat and red-faced deat- 


mute act in pantomime to amuse the drinkers,” or rather the crowd. 
His efforts to amuse were rewarded with a few pennies which the 
saloon keeper collected and handed to him. This correspondent 
proceeds further and says that he has “met five deaf-mute peddlers 
and three vagrants, most of whom had learned the cabinet maker’s 
trade.” He reasons from this circumstance that other trades than 
this one are best for mutes to follow. He is entitled to think about 
it as he likes, and we will give his opinion the consideration it is | 
entitled to. Undoubtedly other intelligent and worthy mutes have | 
seen mute shoemakers and printers who were following the same | 
disreputable avocation. For every deaf-mute vagrant we could 
readily find at least three hundred or more highly respectable and 
industrious mutes pursuing various professions. Many might be 
cabinets makers, shoemakers and printers; and I think the propor- 
tion of those who travel and resort to disreputable practices would 
be divided equally among those three professions. 

We are led to consider why this sad state of things exists. It is 
surely not the trade itself that has a bad influence over the mute, 
but the circumstances which surround him. I believe that ‘the | 
teachings at institutions are such that the deaf-mute acquires a 
natural repugnance for begging and idle wandering. What makes 
him change after leaving school? Let us consider a few facts which 
I shall present and which I feel are entitled to some consideration 
before they are thrown away as “void and of none effect.” I re- 
member having an interesting conversation with a distinguished mute 
gentleman on the subject, (Mr. Thomas Brown) and he expressed it 
as his opinion that it was worthy of consideration, not only by deaf- 
mutes but also by speaking persons. 











The great majority of people do not know any thing about the 
deaf-mute and his wants. They have been taught to connect the 
word charity with every one who cannot hear or speak. Hence they 
often encourage begging in the deaf mute who comes to them for 
work. 

Suppose one comes to a person who employs workmen and ap- 
plies for work, wishing, as he certainly does, to earn his living hon- 
orably. The man who knows nothing of mutes, nor how to get 
along with them will sometimes put him away with the remark 
that he does not need him. Probably he tells him that he does not 
want more help while he in fact does. Or he offers him a quarter 
or half a dollar to get rid of him. Our mute who has been taught 
to spurn offers of charity when he can earn money by his own hands 
turns away disappointed and discouraged. Undismayed perhaps 
he goes to some other person who engages him at a very low price 
and refuses to raise his pay when it is proven to him that his serv- 
ices are as valuable as his speaking fellow workmen. He soon 
finds out the unjust discrimination against himself and throws up 
his employment and travels in search of better pay. Do we blame 
him for this? 

tepeated failure to obtain work has induced many to turn beg- 
gars and vagrants. Who made them directly or indirectly to take 
this course? Suppose they had several times been offered money as 
contributions of charity instead of being furnished with work, and 
had thus received encouragement to live by begging. Do we won- 
der that they soon fancy that they have a carte blanche to travel 
from one end of the world to the other, and beg and pay almost 
nothing at hotels, on the cars and steamboats.” Principal Ely of 
the Maryland Institution has something to say in one of his reports 
touching the discouragements of deaf-mute mechanies ; of the preju- 
dice against them and their difficulties in obtaining employment on 
account of the general ignorance about deaf-mutes. He also gives 
some good hints to employers as to the best manner of treating 
deaf-mute workmen, and were they followed the lot of the deat- 
mutes ‘would be much bettered. I do honestly believe that if 
people would as readily employ mutes as they do speaking persons 
whenever they need their services, and would pay them what their 
services are worth even if they have to pay them as much as they 
pay others, the number of mute peddlars and vagrants would per- 
ceptibly diminish. 

In conclusion I would invite others interested to favor the readers 
of Tue Stnent Worvp with their opinions on this important and 
little considered subject. A. W. MANN. 


a 


Tue New York Tribune relates the following story, the truth of 
which, however, we very much doubt. A book agent, passing by 
a house, saw a pretty little woman sewing by the window, and 
hoping tomakea sale, he opened the door and entered. Beginning 
in the usual style: ‘““My name is Jones. I have here a very superior 
work, &c, &e.—he proceeded to descant on the merits of books in 
general, and this one in particular--nothing like it ma'am. The 
world has been waiting ages for just such a work as [ am now 
selling. . Will cause a complete revolution. Shall I have the plea- 
sure of taking down your name. Only $5.00, payable on delivery.” 
Receiving no reply, he took out his pen and pocket-inkstand, care- 
fully filled the former, and handed it to her, with his canvassing 
book, sure of a customer. Instead of writing her name, however, 
she took a scrap of paper from her work-box, and scrawled on it 
“Tm defe an dum.” 

Language fails to describe the wrath of that agent, as he picked 
up his traps and slammed the door behind him. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE subscription price of Tae Stent Worwp remains at $1.50 
a year. By turning to page 12th, it will be seen that we offer five 
very pretty chromos, and one engraving with the paper. One 





. . “— ° ‘ | 
very pretty frames is given free, and the remaining pictures may | 


be had for a very small addition to the subscription price. 
Subscribers whose terms had not expired when the paper sus- 
pended will continue to receive it until they have obtained the full 
equivalent for their money. Thus, those whose subscriptions would 
have expired on the 15th of June will continue to receive it till the 
15th of October next, and the terms of others will be regulated 


in the same manner—four months being added to the terms of all | 


except those which expired between the 15th of February and the | 


15th of June, 1873. We hope this course gives entire satisfaction. 

Subscribers who sent in money just before THe Sritentr WoriLpD 
suspended, are entitled to the engraving “Happy Hours,” which 
we then offered, only when they sent ten cents extra, to pay for 
the postage and the expense of mailing. We said, in the issue for 
February Ist, that we should furnish the engraving, after that date 
only on this condition. Those who subscribed after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary can still obtain the picture by sending ten cents. 


oo 0 oo 


RE-ENTER SILENT WORLD. 


WHEN we announced the suspension. of THe SILeNt Worxp in 
our last issue, we were compelled to do so by a pressure of other 
duties from which we saw no means of escape. The announce- 
ment had hardly been made, however, when Mr. J. E. Ellegood 
came forward with an offer, which, if made a few days before; would 
have prevented any stoppage in the issue of the paper. 

The republication of the paper was, nevertheless, decided upon, 
and since March, the present firm have been making preparations 
to resume. Many vexatious delays have occurred, and the paper 
has not appeared till now; but it is with pride and pleasure that 
we now announce to the many. kind friends who were sorry 
for its death, that Tae Strent Wor p is placed upon a foundation 
which, we hope, will make it enduring. 

An office has been fitted up in pleasant rooms at No. 207, 43 
Street West, only two doors from Pennsylvania’ Avenue, and con- 
veniently near the centre of the city, in which the paper will here- 
after be published.- ; 

Mr. Ellegood, who undertakes the entire business management of 
the office, is a well-known graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb ; and as he has, for many years, been em- 
ployed in the Government Printing Office, in this city, he is well 
skilled in the printer’s art. This, we think, is proven by the ap- 


pearance of the paper, although the office is not yet as well furnished 


with types and materials as we hope to make it in a short time.. 


| because he does not now reside in New York City during a great 
| part of the time, and soa quorum of the board of managers cannot 


é ft : | reside in one place ? 
chromo “ Returning Home,” and a pamphlet telling how to make | 








Art the election of officers of the National Clerc Memorial Asso- 
ciation last winter, Mr. John Carlin was chosen president ; Mr. Tho’s 
Brown Ist vice-president ; Mr. Frank Read 2d vice-president ; Mr. 
Henry W. Syle secretary, and Mr. C. S. Newell treasurer. As soon 
ashe was elected Mr. Carlin resigned, leaving, as a heritage to the 
association, some good advice about its constitution. We are sorry 
for his resignation because everything is still in confusion, and his 
well-known ability is needed to make things run smoothly. He 
gave no reasons for resigning, and we aredeft to suppose that it is 


be brought together as often as necessary. The associations will 
have to go to voting again for a second vice-president, and we see 
Mr. Trist’s name is mentioned for the vacant office. We know of 
no better man—not even in Mr. Tillinghast, of North Carolina, who 
is also a candidate; but will not the election of either of these 
men kill New York’s pet principle that a quorum of the board should 


A “Cierc Monument Association” has been formed in Vir- 
ginia, of which Mr. Job Turner is president ; T. J. Williams vice- 
president ; Wm. M. Berkeley secretary, and John W. Michaels trea- 
surer. Mr. Turner says that they have not organized before, because 
there were too many conflicting associations in the field, and they 
did not know with which to join in the work. 


As we have read about the trouble among the United States 
Commissioners, at the Vienna Exposition; and the confusion in the 
American department, we have thought of the probable fate of the 
contributions of the American institutions for the deaf and dumb. 
It has been pictured to us scattered around among a wilderness of 
boxes and machinery; and our beloved volume of Tar SILENT 
Wok .p is hanging dog-eared, and doing duty as shaving paper in 
one of the barber-shops which paid Mr. Myer an enormous sum for 
the privilege of shaving the American chins at the Exposition. A 
wandering Teuton has picked up a volume of The Annals, and seated 
on the voluminous reports of the New York Institution, is pouring 
over the plates illustrating Mr. Bell’s system of visible speech, and 
wondering what new method of curing tongues the Yankee has in- 
vented. Another has the reports of a prominent institution, and 
he evidently does not at all admire the specimens of American 
hands which adorn every thirtieth page, and thinks we must be a 
hard-worked race to attain such deformity in so short a time. 


Many people and most of all Mr. Kinney himself have, no doubt, 
been amused at the tempest in a tea-pot which the garbed extract 
of The Advance from one of his articles has caused among the smart 
boys of the class. In that extract he is made to call “ deaf-mutes 
imitative animals, &c.,” and, for this, he has been mercilessly handled 
by persons with a sublime faith in The Advance worthy of a more 
accurate sheet, and which, after its repeated blunders, is simply 
astonishing. He has our condolence, and we offera sympathy born 
of experience in being misrepresented» Tothe indignant writers who 
have taken him to task we offer a word of advice: Be sure The 
Advance is right, and then go ahead. 


Mr. Txo’s Winn, principal of the Protestant Institution, at Mont- 
real, Canada, recently had an interesting article on the deaf and 
dumb, and their education in. The New York Daily Witness. 
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At the end of that time he hopes to resume teaching. He is at 


* mas present.—Hartford Times, Feb. 27th. 


‘for Deaf-Mutes, is teaching school in Lawrence County, Indiana. 
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WE regret to learn that the health of Mr. Selah Wait, of the 
Illinois Institution, is so peor that he has been obliged to obtain 
leave of absence from his duties for one year to regain his strength. 


present in Denver, Colorado, 


Mr. C. W. Anperton, of Vail, lowa, has been carrying on a | 
flourishing business as a harness-maker for the past four years, and | 
he has now a large stock of goods on hand, which he thinks equal | 
to that of any harness-maker in the country. He thinks many 
deaf-mutes would do better in the world if they would set up in 
business for themselves. We are glad to note his prosperity, as it 


shows what deaf-mutes can do with a little energy. 

J. J. Frovrnoy, the originator of the plan of a deaf-mute repub- 
lic in our western wilds, still lives near Athens, Georgia, and his 
head is still filled with wild and impracticable schemes for the ele- 
vation of his class and of mankind in general. His latest, if not 
his most absurd hobby, is that every man ought to have three 
wives. He thinks it is the only way in which the world can be 





saved. 


Messrs. AuGusr Bopren, aud W. R. Freeman, the former of 
Indiana, aud the latter of Illinios, are partners on a farm, near 
Nokomis, Illinois. A pleasant partnership, and a pleasant occu- 
pation. © 


WE were lately shown a curiosity in the shape of a Weed sewing 
machine made entirely of wood. It was whittled out of ordinary 
pine with an ordinary jack-knife by an ordinary boy—no, not an 
ordinary boy; it was the handi-work of a deaf-mute boy who 
resides in Massachusetts. A Weed machine was left at the home | 
of the boy by an agent, and the lad, with considerable ingenuity, | 
made a counterpart of the machine, even to the minutest part, and 
did it wholly with a jack-knife. It was presented to Superintend- 
ent Fairfield, of the Weed Sewing Machine Company, as a Christ- 





Miss EvizaBbetH Ex.is, of Ind., is confined in the Indiana Hos- 
pital for the Insane, on account of incurable insanity. Oh! to be 
deaf, dumb and insane, isn’t this too severe, and she a fine young 
lady. There have been four insane deaf-mutes confined in this hos- 
pital during the past few years. 


AmonG famous military bridges, one of General Jackson is upon 
record. It is an old story. At one of the general’s receptions in 
the White House, he failed to catch the name of a man who was 
presented. Whereupon the man, who was Jackson’s tailor, whis- 
pered in the general’s ear “Don’t you know me? I made your 
breeches.” ‘Major Bridges,” responded the deaf, but delighted 
general, “I am happy to see you,” and he passed the military hero 
on. 


Mrs. JENNIE Wi1s0n, late matron of the Nebraska Institution 


Ir was announced in one of the deaf-mute papers, that W. W. 
Farnum made $100.00 in canvassing for books in one week. It 
may be interesting to know that W. M. French recently made 
$112.50 in five days in one of the poorest counties of Indiana. 

Mr. Gro, WING, a graduate of “Old Hartford,” and formerly 
editor of The Guide, and president of the New England Association 
of Deaf-Mutes, has accepted a position as a teacher in the Minnesota 
Institution. We think this school is very fortunate in securing his 
services, for he has aready hand, an active mind, anda sympathetic 
heart. 





PERSONAL. | 


A DEAF-MUTE lady, of Illinois, named Reed, has been deserted by 
her speaking husband. She never attended school. Her two child- 
ren were taken away by her hard-hearted husband. 

Miss Bickrorp has resigned her position as teacher in the Ne- 
braska Institution, and returned to her home in Iowa. 


Mr. Joun Carirn, the deaf-mute artist, is employed in his pro- 


| fession in Utica, N. Y., for the greater part of the time. 


Mr. C. H. Sreere, of Meriden, Conn., a semi-mute, and a first 
class artist in his profession, has just completed the cutting of a 
crucifix in relief. It is an Italian tablet, in semi-gothic style, the 
crucifix being fifteen inches in length, and for so small a figure shows 
the features and expression of the face in a remarkable manner. 


es 


MR. WHITON. 


Winson Wurron died suddenly of heart disease at Higham, 
Massachusetts, on the third of June, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. Mr. Whiton was a deaf-mute from birth, and one of the first 
pupils educated in the American Asylum. He was chosen a teach- 
er in that Institution in the year 1826, immediately upon leaving 
school, and he continued in the profession for 46 years, never during 
all that time once severing his connection with the Asylum. 

Asateacher he was marked by a graceful and dignified sign-delivery, 
and distinguished for the energy with which he performed his duties. 
These qualities did much to counterbalance his defective education, 
which prevented him from being eminent in his profession, and in- 
capacitated him from teaching any but the younger classes. Still 
he had a sterling character, and was universally respected. In per- 
son he was tall and well formed, with strongly-marked features, 
grave and dignified in his manner. Always reserved in his inter- 
course with others, he made few friends, and was seemingly a lone- 
ly but not an unhappy man. He was married once late in life, but 
his wife did not live long, and he felt her loss deeply. His death 
oceured at the home of his childhood, where he has resided since he 
resigned his position as teacher in the Asylum in 1872. His death 
will be felt by those few of the first pupils of Gallaudet and Clere 
who still live among us. ; 





INSTITUTION NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. AMASA PRATT, who had been connected with the Institution 
nearly six years, and who had charge of the first class, resigned on the 
19th of September last, to accept a position as teacher in an academy in 
Oakland. His resignation was very unexpected, and no one has yet 
been secured to take his place, his class has been taught by the two 
most advanced pupils, under the general direction of Mr. Wilkinson, 
the principal. 

Many of the pupils have been sick with scarlet fever, measles, and 
whooping cough. One little girl was sick with all three in succession. 
There has been but ohe death however during the present term, and 
that was of a blind girl who died in April of typhoid fever. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors, on the first 
Monday in March, a complaint from the blind pupils was presented, 
charging Warring Wilkinson, Principal, and Charles Wilkinson, teach- 
er of the blind, with neglect of duty. The teacher was also charged 
with grossly insulting treatment of pupils. The letters asked for an 
immediate investigation. Another letter from the mother of one of 
the deaf and dumb girls was also presented, complaining about the 
food and bed-clothing. The Board appointed the 17th of March for an 
investigation at the Institution. 

Copies of these letters were given to one or two of the more sensa- 
tional of the daily papers, and were published the next morning, worked 
up in true sensational style. Pending the investigation, these papers 
published all the stories against the management of the Institution 
which they could pick up. Thestories generally may have had some 
foundation, but they were exaggerated and colored to the last degree. 
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The investigation lasted two days. The proceedings were public,and 
were reported in all of the daily papers. The Board pronounced the 
charges without foundation, but asked for the resiguation of Charles 
Wilkinson, on the ground that his usefulness to the Institution had 
been impaired, at the same time saying that he was a faithful and 
conscientious teacher. ° 

Of course the papers, which had started the affair, were not satisfied 
with this ending, and continued their stories and editorials against the 
officers of the Institution, and denounced the investigatidn as a farce. 
Finally one of them published fresh charges, and the Board was com- 
pelled to notice the matteragain. These last charges were ofso delicate 
a nature that it was considered advisable to intrust the investigation 
of them wholly to ladies, and to exclude the reporters and the public. 
This made matters worse and worse, for,as one of the more respectable 
of the papers put it, private investigations are worse than hone at all. 

One day the Governor of the state made a rather unexpec‘ed visit to 
- Institution and held a private investigation of his own. That he was 
not satisfied with the state ofaffairs, is proven by his having justap- 
pointed an independent committee of investigation, composed of 
gentlemenin no way connected with the Institution or with the Board. 

One of the members of this committee is Rev. A. L. Stone, who, it is 
supposed, will communicate with the deaf and dumb who appear be- 
fore the committee, he having been a teacher in the New York Institu- 
tion in his younger days. Thus the committee will be able to carry on 
its work without the aid even of an interpreter. 

Charles Wilkinson sent in his resignation, a& requested by the Board. 
Several meetings were held, and it was laid on the table again as often 
astaken up. At last the Board held a meeting,and resolved that, as it 
had heard that the Governor intended to have another investigation, it 
would postpone all action in the matter until it knew whether the 
Governor did intend toappointa committee of investigation ; if he did, 
then the whole ground would be gone over again. 

The blind are dead in earnest. When they considered that they had 
failed to obtain satisfaction at the first investigation, they got up a 
petition, asking the Board to remove both the Wilkinsons. On the 
other hand, the deafand dumb profess themselves perfectly satisfied 
with everything, and would regarda change of administration as a 
misfortune. 

A number of the blind pupils have left since the investigations. 
One deaf and dumb girl has also left on account of the troubles, and 
one girl and one boy temporarily for other reasons. There have been 
four new admissions recently ; one blind girl, and three deaf and dumb 
boys. One of the boys is only six years old and is rather small for his 
age. 

The boys have just recovered from the running-away fever. 
would run off from the most trival causes. One little fellow went off 
because his teacher made him stand in the corner as a punishment 
for disobedience in school. He got home and did not return for ten 
days. Usually, however, they have been followed; and brought back 
the day on which they left or on the next. It was something to brag 
about among their companions how far they had gone, and how long 
it was before they were caught. 


The epizootic has been here and has caused the interruption to travel 
and business that it occasioned in other parts of the country. Only two 
of the Institution horses have had the disease, so it has not given us 
any great inconvenience. 

One of the teachers was explaining to one of the youngest classes, 
that God is eternal. He asked if they knew any one who was eternal. 
A little mite of a girl answered promptly, * Yes, you are eternally 
making us write lessons on the slates.” “ L. C. T. 


WISCONSIN. 


A DEBATING society has been organized among the pupils. Lectures. 
are also delivered by the teachers on various subjects, scientific and 
otherwise. 

Mr. Schilling, one of the teachers, having been appointed a State 
Commissioner to the Vienna Exposition, has departed on his missions. 
Mr. S. was born in Germany, and his parents still live there... 

Two of the boys of this school intend toenter the National Deaf-Mute 
College soon. 

Mr. A. H. Barnes, president of the Board of Trustees, has recently 
moved to Dakota. 

School closed on the 12th of June. 


ALABAMA. 


SUMMER comes early in the “Sunny South,” and so southern institu- 
tions can enjoy their pic-nies before those of the North have fairly 
doffed their winter-clothing. So it happens that, on the 22d of May, 
the greater part of the Alabama Institution, in charge of the teachers, 
Messrs. Hoge, Toney and Johnson, took the cars with a great crowd of 
other people from the city and neighboring towns, and went over to 
Cave Spring, in Georgia, foragrand pic-nic. Cave Spring, as our readers 








They | 








know, is the. location of the Georgia Institution, and upon the arrival 
of the Alabama Institution people they were met by the principal of 
the sister school, Mr. Connor and the pupils and escorted toa beautiful 

oak-grove near the wonderful cave. As this was the first time the two 
institutions had met the pupils of both enjoyed it all very much. 

In a short time a friend of Mr. Johnson guided the party through the 
cave. They all carried lighted candles, and when they got inside, the 
many flashing lights and the delightful coolness of the place made it 
very nice. “In the center of the cave bubbles up the sparkling spring of 
pure water, which gives name to all the surrounding region—the real 
Cave Spring. 

After dinner the party marched to the institution and were cordially 
invited by the principal and steward and shown over the place. After- 
wards a dance was held in the shop-building and enjoyed very much. 

There is a large spring near the institution which will soon furnish 
fresh, cool water for;all the needs of the inmates, as they are making 
water-works to distribute the water. 

The party left for home about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, but as other 
people had filled all the other seats, they had to ride in a box-car, The 
pupils took it good naturedly though and had a great deal of fun. 

All were impressed with the kindness and courtesy of the officers of 
the Georgia Institution and will always remember it. DONNIE. 


IOWA, 


‘Duringa recent storma partof the tin-roof of this institution was blown 
off, and a rain-storm came onsoon after and wet Mr. Southwick’s room 
to such a degree that it could not be occupied. Then another part of 
the roof was ripped up, just over the boys dormitory, and the boys had 
to sleep in the hall until the roof was repaired. The total amount of 
damages is about $900. The whole building is in such a condition that 
it will have to be repaired often. 

As the Institution team was returning from town with four girls, two 
teachers, and one boy pupil inside, it was upset by the carelessness 
or ignorance of the driver, and the hip of one of the girls so injured, 
that it is feared that she will be disabled for life. The person who up- 
set the wagon was the baker of the Institution, and he had taken the 
reins from the hands of the boy pupil who had been told to drive, be- 
cause he thought a deaf and dumb boy unable to managé horses. The 
result proved which knew the most about driving. 

Vacation began on June 18th. Twoofthe pupils,a brother and sis- 
ter have left the school and gone with their parents to Kentucky, where 
they will go to school in the fall. They were among the brightest 
and best scholars and their departure is regretted. J.C. Hi: 


MISSISSIPPI, 


THE legislature of this State recently appropriated $15,0)) for the 
support of the Institution. The Institute has no shops, but it hasa very 
fine garden which the boys assist in cultivating on afternoons, 

There are now forty-four pupils here. The present session closes on 
the 27th of June. The next session will begin on the Ist of October. 


Mr. Saunders, one of the teachers, and his wife, willspend the sum- | 


mer in Virginia, and the principal, Mr. Carter, will probably travel. 

Mr. James M. Blaker, one of the most advanced pupils, proposes to 
set up as a photographer at his home near Oxford, Mississippi, at the 
close of the present term. J W.8. 

NEW YORK. 

I AM gladto learn that THE “SILENT WORLD” is not dead and buried, 
but about to blossom out again, and I trust it will bear good fruit, 

Our fifty-fourth report is-out atlast, The delay in its publication was 
a sore trial of our patience. We have to depend on the printer to the 
legislature, at Albany. 

It is rather curious that, in the interval between the presentation of 
the report to the legisJature and its publication, there should have been 
so many changes in the “ Administrative’? (domestic) Department 
—, e. g.: S. D. Brooks, superintendent and resident physician, is suc- 
ceeded by William Porter, M. D.; Mrs.Stephenson, the matron, by Mrs. 
H. P. Peet. Supervisor Appley, assistant matron, Mrs, Appley, and 
nurse, Mrs. Adam have also retired, and assistant engineer, Anthony 
Jones, after thirty-five years of service, has been gathered to his Afri- 
can progenitors. - a 

Speaking of Mr. Jones, whose bulky form will be remembered by 
most of our graduates, we were told at his funeral that many years ago 
he bought a city lot for $300, and and had lately sold it for eleven thou- 
sand dollars. Hence the man, who had been all his life regarded as a 
poor, colored fireman, proved to be a rich man at his death, was’ buried 
inasplendid casket, attended to the grave by more than a score of 
well-dressed and well-behaved “ American citizens of African descent,”’ 
and has left quite a fortune to his adopted daughter. 

Have you seen our little paper, “T7'he Now and Then”? It has a good 
editor (Seliney,) but it is printed under great difficulties in the way of 
types and press. The objectis to give some practice in type-setting to 
afew of our boys, especially of the High Class, printing being one of 
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the most attractive and eligible trades to the more intelligent deaf- 
mutes. Our principal has repeatedly urged on the attention of our 
board of directors the importance of providing better types and a good 
press, but “ economy has thus far prevaiied against the proposal. Mr. 
Van Tassel, who, in addition to his labor as a teacher, attends to the 
printing department, deserves great credit for what he has accomplished 
under such unfavorable circumstances. 

Our vacation is approaching, and we are awake to the necessity of 
making diligent preparation for the annual examination, which is to 
come off this month. 

On the last Sunday in April many deaf-mutes, and friends of deaf- 
mutes attended in St. Ann‘s Church the interesting ceremony of the 
baptisn, by the Rey. Dr. Gallaudet, of twochildren ofdeaf-mute parents, 
one of Mr, and Mrs, Franklin Campbell, and the other of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred. Stratton. On Sunday, May 4th, at the same Church, twenty 
deaf-mutes, including some of the teachers of the Institution, received 
the solemn rite of confirmation from the hands of Bishop Potter. 

You are doubtless aware that Professor Rising has left the Artic- 
ulation School in this city. His ,suecessor, and all the trustees, it is 
said, are Hebrews by birth and religion. 

Our boys are practising themselves diligently in base ball; and Dr. 
Porter has shown his regard for their physical development, by pro- 
viding them with a gymnasium. 

We have had several lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
by Professor Hyat from New York city. 

Classes have been formed for instruction in drawing, under Miss 
C. V. Hagadorn, a graduate of the High Class. 

On May 7th the pupils were invited to visit McEvoy's ‘“Hibernicon,”’ 
a Panorama of Irish Scenes. They went in a body with most of their 
teachers, by the Hudson River Rail-Road, and when they came back, 
said it was “ very funny.” 

Dr. Peet has removed from the “* Mansion House,” to-a house of Mr. 
Knapps, a few rods south of the Institution. The Mansion House is to 
be fitted up for the Juvenile Department of this Institution, thus sepa- 
rating the little boys and girls from the big ones. A good plan, 


a sien " 
COLLEGE RECORD. 

Vive Tue Sinent Wortp.—Since the last issue of THE SILENT 
Wok.p, we have been asked scores of times when it would appear 
again. Here it is at last, and now let all its friends show their inter- 
est in it by aiding in extending its circulation. 

Now anv TuEn is the title of a spicy little sheet published at 
the New York Iastitution by E. Van Tassel, and edited by Fort 
Lewis Seliney. The first number contained an article, ridiculing 
the graduates of the New York Institution, who have, at various 
times, been connected with the College at Washington. Whatever 
may have been the object of the editor in penning this article, re- 
spect for the honor of the Institution to which he is indebted for his 
education should have induced him to keep silent. 

With regard to the comical performances of Mr. Jones, we do 
not think that it ought to be a matter of snrprise that he should be 
able to please the students after his long and careful training in the 
New York Institution. 

Mr. Jones’ friends will be glad to learn that his standing as a 
scholar in the recitation-room is as high as his popularity as an 
actor in the play-room. 

The almost faultless manner in which Z'he Now and Then is 
set up is creditable to the young compositors. The printing of the 
paper provides a number of the pupils with practice in learning a 
useful trade, and for this reason we wish it a long and prosperous 
career. 





A CLASs in the Primary Department were recently given a number of 
phrases to be incorporated intqsentences or compositions of their own 
construction. A little boy of eleven, who has been in school three and 
a half years, produced the following, story, in which almost all the 
phrases are inserted correctly : 

In the county of Franklin, in Pennsylvania, a little child about one 
inch high lived in a leaf of a tree in the wilderness. Its name was 
Green. When Green grew up two inches, he came down, and said toa 
sparrow “Let me siton your back.’”’ But the sparrow did not let him 
sit on its back. Green passed on the ground to another kind sparrow, 
and said “ Let me sit on your back.”’ The sparrow said “ Yes.”” Green 
sat on the sparrow’s back. The sparrow flew to its house in a tree in a 
county. .Green jumped off the sparrow’s back, and entered into the 
house, and made a bow and a hundred arrows. Green called his forty 
little friends, and gave his forty guns to them, and Green was a general. 
So they marched, and 100 spiders were off their guard, and did not be 





upon theirguard. Green surprised them, which threw down their guns, 
and were taken prisoners, and Green killed them. Green marched to 
a little hillock, and built a fort, and called it Fort Neptune. Green 
bought 30 cannon, and brought them tothe fort, and put them in the 
embrasures of Fort Neptune. In December, 1870, the bugs marched to 
the fort, and fought with General Green. But they gained no victory. 
Two bugs were frozen to death. General Green shot a snake with his 
bow and his arrow, and killedit. Atthe end of the battle Green de- 
feated the spiders about 10 times, and the bugs about 9times. The 
spiders and bugs never defeated Green once. A. FRANTZ. 

Some of the students recently went in swimming in the Eastern 
Branch, which has been industriously shunned since the death of stu- 
dents there, by drowning, six years ago. They rashly staidin the 
water too long, and some were seized with the cramps after they had 
left the river. 

D. H. CARROLL of the Senior Class was admitted to full membership 
in the Wesley Chapel, M. E. Church, inApril. Mr. Swartz, of the Prep- 
aratory Class, is a member of the McKendree Chapel Church—same-de- 
nomination. ‘ 

A crop of hay has been taken from the Institute grounds, which has 
greatly improved the appearance of the place. 

THE Kendall Base Ball Club seems to be on its last legs, nota game 
has been played this Spring. 

THE constitution and by-laws of the Reading Club have been revised 
by a committee, consisting of D, H. Carroll, V. F. Hollowey and E, L. 
Chapin. 

THE Jacksonville Advance has discovered that the graduates of the 
Deaf-mute College are not good judges of human nature. Poor grad- 
uates! Why don't they read The Advance? 

D. H. CARROLL delivered the valedictory oration, and E. Stretch, the 
reply, at the last meeting of the Literary Society, which occurred on the 
13th of June. 

A FEW benches placed under the trees, near the college, would be 
mostacceptable to the students, and-prevent the grass on the edge of the 
terrace from being worn off by after-supper loungers. 

A JUNIOR, Who posesses an excellent momory, declares that the very 
bug, that has visited him every summer, for the last two or three years 
has made its appearance again, It invariably greets its friend, the jun- 
ior, by falling upon its back on the table under his nose, and beginning 
to kick in a most extravagant manner. ° 

OGILVIE has taken the class pictures, of ’73. 

REV. THOMAS MACINTIRE, superintendent of the Indiana Institu- 
tion, paid the college a visit a few weeks ago. 

THANKS tothe Board of Public Works, a row of shade trees have been 
planted along 7th street East all the way from the college to H street. 

A SWINDLER bought a pair of shoes for five dollars and handed the 
shoemaker a fifty-dollar bill, He took it to a friend who changed it for 
him, and he then gave the swindler forty-five dollars. The friend, find- 
ing that the bill was counterfeit, returned it and received back fifty 
dollars in good money. Query: how much did the shoemaker lose? 
One day at dinner we noticed an earnest Freshman laboring until the 
servants became tired of waiting and his gravy became cold on his 
plate, trying to demonstrate, to the satisfaction of his attentive hearers, 
that the unlucky cobbler lost ninety-five dollars, 


A NEW rule has been adopted in the Reading Room. Conversation 
must be carried on by means of the finger-alphabet alone. Penalty 
five cents for every violation of the rule. The plan works well, and we 
would suggest that it might be extended to the recitation room with 
decided benefit to the students. 


THE library of the Institution has been enlarged by the addition of 
five hundred dollars worth of new books. The selection includes a 
wide variety, and hereafter no student can waste his ‘‘spare moments ”’ 
under the excuse that there are no good books to read. 


J. G. PARKINSON of ’69 was promoted in March, to the position of 
Principal Examiner in the Patent Office--salary $2,500. Thisis believed 
to be the largest salary received by any deaf-mutein the United States, 
and we might add, in the world. 

WE learn that L. C. Tuck of ’72, now teaching in the California In- 
stitute, was married recently to Miss Tibbits of Oakland, California. 
We congratulate our old friend, and wish him, and his, long and happy 
lives. ey 

THE rows of large brick buildings northeast of the Government 
printing office are almost completed, and the tenants are moving in; 
a four story building has been erected on H street, between second and 
third streets, east, and a number of tasteful dwellings have been built 
on eight and ninth streets east, between G and I streets—all of which 
augurs well for the future of the College. Every improvement in this 
direction, increases the value of the Kendall estate, which now belongs 
to the College. 
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THE FORTNIGHT. 


HOME, 


THE war with the Modoc Indians has come to an end. Captain 
| Jack, Schonchin, Boston Charley, Shack-Nasty-Jim, Scar-Faced 
Charley, Steamboat Frank, Bogus Charley, Hooker Jim and about 
sixty other Indians with queer names, have been captured. Those 
who were guilty of killing Gen. Canby and Mr. Thomas will prob- 
ably be tried by a military court and put to death. Others who 
are guilty of murders before the war will also be hung. ‘The rest 
of the tribe will probably be scattered over the country so that they 
can not join together for more mischief. Five of the least guilty 
Modoc warriors were recently murdered by some white men from 
Oregon while they were prisoners and could not defend themselves. 
When the Indians saw that they were to be killed, they folded their 
arms and said not a word, submitting proudly to a death they could 
not prevent. It is the same with Captain Jack and Schonchin. 
They have done what they could to avenge the wrongs (real or im- 
agined) which the white men have done to them, and now they sub- 
mit totheir fate, scorning to ask for mercy. Only, Captain Jack and 
Schonchin are angry because Hooker Jim, Steamboat Frank and 
other Indians, who have committed more murders than they, are not 
bound with irons too, but are allowed to go round with arms in their 
hands. They can not understand the justice of the white man. 
Many stories are told about the treatment of the Indians by white 
men, Thus; a man who was in Oregon says that about twenty 
years ago the Modoes were fighting with the whites, and the chief 
Schonchin, father of the present chief, and a band were pursued by 
a party of white men and overtaken while the rain had wet their 
bow strings and they could not use their bows. It was proposed 
by the leader of the white men that they should ask the Indians. to 
come and have a “ peace talk.” It was done, and while the Indians 
were talking the leader of the white men gave a signal, and thirty 
or forty Indians were shot dead, including the’ chief, Schonchin. 
This treachery of the white men made the Modocs angry, and so 
Schonchin’s son and others killed General Canby and Mr. Thomas, 
in a like “ peace talk” twenty years afterwards. 

The Modocs are not the only men who have been murdering of 
late. In Louisiana the white men have committed a tenfold more 
shameful deed. Some negroes who were acting as police-officers 
for a man they thought to be the right governor, and the one whom 
President Grant supports, were attacked in the court-house in Col- 
fax, and the building was set on fire, and the negroes shot down as 
they tried to escape. Those wlfo were captured alive were taken to 
+| the river and shot dead and thrown into the water. About 150 
negroes were killed. 

The trouble in Louisiana comes from the fact that there are two 
men who claim to have been elected governor. Many of the people 
of Louisiana think that Mr. McEnery was elected, and others think 
that Mr. Kellogg was elected. It is not known certainly which is 
the rightful governor of the State; but President Grant thinks 
Mr. Kellogg was elected and supports him, telling the United States 
troops to help him if he is attacked by the McEnery men. Kellogg 
cannot govern the State without the help of United States soldiers, 

There is a man in Boston who wants the people to subscribe $3,000 
to help him get a balloon, so that, on the 4th of July, he can go up 
and try to cross the Atlantic Ocean to Europe. His name is Don- 
aldson. He has not yet raised much money. 

Stokes, who killed James Fiske, and has been under sentence of 
death for some time past, has been granted a new trial by the Court 
of Appeals. This decision surprises a great many people, but the 
court which made it has never made any judgment that was not 
.on good grounds, and in this case, too, it seems they are right todo 
so in the interest of justice, for, though there is little doubt that 
Stokes murdered Fiske, mistakes were made in the court which 
tried him; and these mistakes, if upheld, would hurt innocent.men 
on trial. : 

Chicago has had a grand jubilee over the re-building of the beau- 
tiful city since the great fire. 

Boston has had another great fire instead of a jubilee, Loss about 
$1,500,000. 

There has been aterrible accident at the Henry Clay mine in 
Shamokin, Pa. One of the bosses went into a part of the mine 
which has not been worked for a long time, and the light he carried 
caused an explosion of the gas called fire-damp accumulated there. 








By the explosion black-damp or suffocating gases were set free which, 
filling the mine, killed ten men. This is but a repetition of the 
Drummond mine horror in Nova Scotia, where fearful explosions 
took place in all parts of the mine, and many of the miners were 
killed. 

Captain Hall’s expedition for the discovery of the Open Polar Sea 
has been heard from in a very strange way. Part of the crew of 
Hall’s steamship Polaris were picked up on the ice in the polar re- 
gions. They had been floating about on the ice for eight months, 
living on seals and bear-meat, and such provisions as they had taken 
from the ship. It seems that they got separated from the ship ata 
time when it was in danger of being crushed by the ice. They had 
got out of the ship for safety, when suddenly the ice parted and 
the ship drifted away, leaving the party and all of her boats. Cap- 
tain Hall had died, a short time before of apoplexy and the expedi- 
tion wasgivenup. ‘Three Esquimaux were among those saved, one of 
them being a little child. There have been many stories in the 
papers that Captain Hall was poisoned, and that Captain Tyson 
and his party were intentionally left on the ice by Captain Budding- 
ton, who now hascommand of the Polaris. These are not thought 
to be.true, but it is said that it cannot be decided till the Polaris 
arrives, which it is thought she will do by the end of the summer. 
But the expedition has not been a failure. They went farther north 
than any ship has been before, and it is pretty certain they saw the 
Open Polar Sea. They also made discoveries which settle doubtful 
points about the shape of Greenland and neighboring lands. 


FOREIGN, ‘ 

Spain is still troubled with Carlist insurrection, disobedience 
among the troops and such things. The legislative body, the Cortes, 
has proclaimed a federal republic, that is a republic like the United 
States, and President Figueras has resigned twice, and is finally 
succeeded by Senor Piy Margall. The government seems to be 
conquering the Carlists bands, and it may succeed in restoring quiet 
before long. 

In France, too, M. Thiers, who has, since the proclamation of a 
republic been president, has resigned and been succeeded by Mar- 
shall MacMahon, a French general of Irish parentage. He seems 
to be following the policy of M. Thiers in all important matters, 
and things are going on pretty much as usual. 

At Vienna the Exposition is the excitement. Notwithstanding 
the statements in regard to the confusion of the American depart- 
ment, it is affirmed that it will be in order before that of any other 
nation, not even excepting. England, who has sent a large force of 
workmen to Vienna to get their things in order. Itis said that the 
Austrian government has not yet done its part towards making the 
show a success, and it ought to have taken another year to arrange 
the buildings and grounds. 

In Asia the Russians are still marching upon the capital of Khiva, 
defeating its forces, and bringing the Khan to terms. He has re- 
leased some of the prisoners he has kept confined for years, and is 
trying to stop the advance of the Czar’s troops, but ‘tis not likely 
he will succeed till he gives up everything Russia wants. 

The world advances. The Emperor of China, the Child of the 
Sun, like the Emperor of Japan, has shown himself to his subjects. 


FOREIGN “ITEMS. 
THE Untario Institution is to be made free to all deaf-mutes of the 
Dominion. 


A SOMEWHAT unusual, but at the same time interesting gathering 
took place in Christ Church school, Gatefield, England, recently 
when a tea meeting and soiree were held in connection with tha 
Ashton branch of the “ Manchester Society for promoting the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the adult deaf and dumb.”’ A goodly number 
of ladies and gentlemen were present, and the company who sat down 
to tea included about 6) of the deafand dumb of Ashton and vicinity, 
whoseemed totake the deepest interest in the proceedings, the manual 
and digital dexterity displayed by some of them, in their intercourse 
with each other, being a feature especially noticeable. The frequent 
notice taken of the digital dexterity of the deafand dumb in England, 
is owing to the fact, that their double-hand alphabet is much more 
showy in that respect, than the single-hand. 

SEVERAL children of deaf-mute parents were lately baptized by the 
Rev. Geo. W. Downing, chaplain of the Manchester Society for the 
deafand dumb, in St. James Church, Oldham, England, and the scene is 
described as most impressive. Under Mr. Downing guidance, the deaf- 
mutes of Manchester and the neighboring towns enjoy all the com- 


_ forts of church rites and services. 























